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Hapsburgs Looming 
Again over Austria 


Royal Family May Be Restored by 
Austrian Government as 
Diplomatic Move 


ALL EUROPE WATCHES VIENNA 


Restoration Would Involve Ger- 
man Ambitions for Union and 
Little Entente 


Will the Hapsburgs come back to rule 
in Austria-Hungary, after 17 years of 
exile? That is what all Europe has been 
wondering, since the Austrian Diet repealed 
the exile law of 1919, returned to young 
Otto von Hapsburg most of his family’s 
confiscated estates, and showered him with 
wealth. He has been invited back to Aus- 
tria. But has he been invited back to rule? 
That is the question Europe’s diplomats 
are trying to answer. For if Otto is re- 
stored to the throne, the results of 17 years 
of diplomatic adjustment in Southern Eu- 
rope will be swept away, and the delicate 
machinery of peace will be seriously en- 
dangered. 


The Hapsburgs 


Probably no one in Europe is happier 
today than Otto’s mother, the widowed 
Empress Zita. The plans which she laid 
so carefully for many anxious years may 
at last be approaching realization. Zita 
may return to rule, through her young son, 
that Austrian nation which expelled her in 
1919, stripped her of her wealth, her 
estates, her jewelry, even her court gowns 
and costumes. Her husband, the unimpres- 
sive “Kaiser Karl,” died an exile in Ma- 
deira. But Zita’s courage never faltered. 
Faithfully she involved herself in the cur- 
rents of European diplomacy, scheming for 
a triumphant return to the land she once 
tuled . At Steenockerzeel, outside the Bel- 
gian capital city of Brussels, Zita main- 
tained the court traditions of the Haps- 
burgs, the oldest and greatest of Europe’s 
royal families, powerful since the days of 
Charles V and the Holy Roman Empire. 
She educated her son in the belief that 
one day the Hapsburgs would return to 
their own, end their brief interlude of 
disgrace, and lead a regenerated empire to 
dominance in Europe. 

But Zita, and her son Otto, are only 
pawns in a larger diplomatic game, which 
involves the peace settlement of 1919 and 
the conflicting ambitions of Germany, 
France, Italy, and the succession states 
that were carved by the war victors out 
of the Hapsburg domains. Since the war, 
Austria has been a weak nation. Its former 
subjects, the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
how live under the independent govern- 
ments of Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
Austria’s weakness is their strength. And 
It is also the strength of Adolf Hitler, who 
wants to annex Austria in a Central Euro- 
Pean union, or “Anschluss.” France and 
Italy are afraid of the Anschluss. When 
we add to these different ambitions the 
hopes of the Austrian people themselves, 
who want to see Austria once more strong 
€nough to decide her own fate, we have 
4 rough picture of the background behind 
any move to restore the Hapsburgs. There 
18 not a nation in Europe which could re- 
main unaffected by a Hapsburg restoration, 

€cause there is no nation in Europe whose 

(Continued on page 5, column 2) 





THE TENNESSEE RIVER AS IT FLOWS THROUGH THE SPILLWAYS 
AT WILSON DAM 
—TVA Photo 








Learning from Adversity 


The thought is expressed sometimes that the hardships incident to the depression may 
teach us a great deal about life. We may learn, it is said, that we need not depend so 
exclusively upon material possessions. Deprived of our customary enjoyments, we may 
come to appreciate those rarer pleasures which may be had without money and without 
price. Possibly this hope that when we emerge from the Valley of Depression we will 
find ourselves on a higher spiritual ground, is not well based. Perhaps it is born of our 
anxiety to see a silver lining to the cloud. the best of 
teachers. If, against our wills, we give up accustomed satisfactions, we are too likely to 


Adversity, after all, is not 


go back to them when necessity relaxes her hold upon us. The depression may, indeed, 
do something to broaden the range of our enjoyments, but education can do more. And 
there is need that we should bend it to that end. 

Modern peoples, and especially Americans, have come to depend too much upon 
ready-made satisfactions. We depend too much upon expensive pleasures and we suffer 
in consequence when the costly satisfactions are withdrawn. “Nowadays people think 
how dull life must have been in the Middle Ages, when there was no chance of getting 
about, no cinemas, no wireless, no music halls, no restaurants,” says Sir Philip Gibbs, 
in his thoughtful book, “The Way of Escape.” “But those folk made their own amuse- 
ments,” he replies. ‘They had their outdoor games and dances, their indoor games and 
dances. In the time of Charles II, England was a nest of singing birds. Friends went to 
one another’s houses with violas and double basses and flutes and fiddles. They played 
quartettes and sang glees and madrigals, which some of them, like Samuel Pepys, com- 
posed in their spare time. The village was seething with a simple kind of social activity, 
at harvest time, at Christmas, on feast days and holidays. .. . It would be good to 
revive some of all that.” And it would be possible to restore it. Furthermore, each indi- 
vidual, without waiting for governmental or social action, may learn how to broaden 
his interests so as to escape much of his dependence upon the uncertain advantages of 
wealth. “Art, music, poetry, science, philosophy,” to quote Gibbs again, “have a value 
beyond material things because they reveal life and make us more alive to its rhythm, 
more sensitive to the mystical joys of form, color, Sound, touch, smell—those senses and 
perceptions by which our minds are illumined, and by which we experience those moments 
of ecstasy or of revelation which reconcile us to much that is painful and tragic in 
this world.” 


Congress Divided on 


TVA Power Project 


Clash Between Senate and House 
Amendments Opens Contro- 


versial Power Issue 


FEAR FEDERAL COMPETITION 


Private Companies Contest 
Lower Rates of Public 
Producing Unit 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
is conducting a far-reaching experiment in 
the Tennessee River basin, has reached a 
rather critical stage of its two-year career. 
It has several reasons to be worried about 
its future. First, is the work it is carry- 
ing on constitutional? Its friends answer 
in the affirmative; its enemies, in the nega- 
tive. This matter will undoubtedly be de- 
cided by the United States Supreme Court 
soon after it convenes in the fall. A federal 
court in Alabama has already declared the 
government’s power policy to be unconsti- 
tutional. This fact, coupled with the mem- 
ory of what recently happened to the NRA 
is none too assuring to those who favor 
the TVA. 

Another element of uncertainty arises out 
of amendments now before Congress to 
make certain changes in the original Ten- 
nessee Valley Act. The TVA officials favor 
the idea of amending the Act, but they do 
not like the changes which have been ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives. 
Instead of giving the TVA more power to 
carry on its work, as is desired by officials 
of this agency, the House amendments ac- 
tually weaken the Authority’s position. 
The amendments which have been ap- 
proved by the Senate, however, are more 
to the liking of TVA officials. 


Where They Vary 


The chief difference between the posi- 
tion taken by the House and the Senate 
centers on this important point: “Should 
Congress be given full authority over every 
TVA expenditure, or should it appropriate 
a lump sum of money and allow the direc- 
tors of the TVA to spend this money as 
they see fit, under the terms, of course, of 
the TVA Act?” Up to now, the directors 
have had a free hand in carrying on their 
work. If they had to go to Congress to 
gain approval for every dollar they spent, 
it is contended, their work would suffer 
endless delays. There is growing vppo- 
sition to the TVA’s power policy in the 
House, however, and the majority senti- 
ment seems to be in favor of placing a 
check on the Authority’s program. The 
Senate, on the other hand, under the lead- 
ership of George Norris, who has led the 
fight for government operation of Muscle 
Shoals ever since the war, favors giving the 
TVA blanket authority in the Valley. A 
joint committee of the House and the Sen- 
ate is attempting to work out a com- 
promise on this issue. 

The fight which is being launched against 
the TVA in the courts and in Congress 
brings this government agency prominently 
into the public limelight. The most con- 
troversial feature of TVA is its power pol- 
icy. It is building power plants and is 
generating and distributing electricity. It 
is selling this electricity to communities in 
the Valley. It is providing serious compe- 
tition for private power companies, and in 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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war scares looming larger in 


W ITH 
every day’s news, it might be well 
for us in the United States to give thought 


to a short statement written by Mark 
Twain on war fever. (Note:—This was 
written many years before the World War 
—and while the United States is not at 
present involved deeply in international 
troubles, the statement is worthy of atten- 
tion. ) 


There never has been a just one (war), 
never an honorable one—on the part of the 
instigator. I can see a million years ahead, 
and this rule will never change in so many as 
a half a dozen instances. The loud little 
handful—as usual—will shout for the war. 
The pulpit will—warily and cautiously—ob- 
ject, at first; the great big, dull bulk of the 
nation will rub its sleepy eyes and try to make 
out why there should be a war, and will say, 
earnestly and indignantly, “It is unjust and 
dishonorable, and there is no necessity for it.” 

Then the handful will shout louder. A few 
fair men on the other side will argue and rea- 
son against the war with speech and pen, and 
at first will have a hearing and be applauded; 
but it will not last long; those others will 
outshout them, and presently the anti-war 
audiences will thin out and lose popularity. 
Before long you will see this curious thing: 
the speakers stoned from the platform and 
free speech strangled by hordes of furious men 
who in their secret hearts are still at one with 
those speakers—as earlier—but do not dare to 
say so. And now the whole nation—pulpit 
and all—will take up the war cry, and shout 
itself hoarse, and mob any honest man who 
ventures to open his mouth; and presently 
such mouths will cease to open. 

Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, 
putting the blame on the nation that is at- 
tacked, and every man will be glad of those 
conscience-soothing falsities, and will dili- 
gently study them, and refuse to examine any 
refutations of them; and thus he will by and 
by convince himself that the war is just and 
will thank God for better sleep he enjoys 
after the process of grotesque self-deception. 








The AAA Challenged 





Action was taken July 16 on the two is- 
sues mentioned in the article about the 
AAA in the last issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. The Senate passed by a two- 
vote majority an amendment permitting 
price fixing by the secretary of agricul- 
ture, when he has the support of half the 
handlers of any commodity covered by the 
bill. Members of the Senate asserted that 
if the old AAA was not constitutional, this 
would also be vulnerable. 

_ This consideration was made even more 
important when later in the day reports 
came in from Boston that the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals had ruled the proc- 
essing taxes were illegal. The objections 
were roughly the same as those of the Su- 
preme Court in the Schechter decision 
concerning the NRA. First, that the na- 
tional government does not have the right 
to regulate products which are not directly 


in interstate commerce. Second, Congress 
illegally delegated the power to tax. 

Both T"government and members of 
industry have expressed a desire to take 
this to the Supreme Court as quickly as 
possible in order to eliminate uncertainty. 
Meanwhile there is a bill before Congress 
to make it impossible for businesses to re- 
cover processing taxes already collected. 
The AAA has expressed the intention of 
continuing to collect these taxes, although 
it recognizes that this action will be 
strongly resisted. Already over 150 suits 
have been started in resistance of tax pay- 
ment, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing. 


Food Bill Boost 


Proponents of a bill over which much 
controversy has been raised received a new 
argument last week to aid their cause. The 
bill is the Copeland food and drugs bill, 
already passed by the Senate and now 
pending in the House of Representatives. 
The new argument for its passage came as 
the result of several Pacific Coast women 
going blind after taking dinitrophenol, a 
new fat-reducing drug. The Copeland bill 
carries a provision under which this drug, 
as well as other dangerous ones, can be re- 
moved from the market. 





Jellied Gasoline 





At the Guggenheim School of Aeronau- 
tics last week scientists cut themselves a 
piece of gasoline with a knife, put it on a 
hot plate with a flame underneath, set fire 
to it with a match, and blew it out with 
a puff of breath. This solid gasoline can 
run gasoline engines with slightly greater 
efficiency than the liquid that regularly 
propels motor cars and airplanes. It is a 
jelly-like substance which can be made as 
stiff as desired, and it will not burn well 
until it is liquefied. In order to use it, the 
motor must be started with regular gaso- 
line until the exhaust manifold is hot. Then 
the jellified gasoline is heated, mixed with 
air, and fed into the engine. This new 
discovery will practically eliminate the 
danger of fires in airplanes. Even flaming 
bullets do not readily set fire to the jellied 
“soline.” Furthermore, the use of it will 
reduce insurance costs where gasoline is 
now used, and it may be so easily handled 
as to lower shipping costs. 





Long-Walmsley Fight 





Huey Long has such a close control over 
the purse strings of the city of New Or- 
leans that he almost succeeded in starving 
the “old regulars,’ headed by Mayor T. 
Semmes Walmsley, into submission. For 


some time all the city employees, except 
the fire and police forces, have been paid 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 











THE PORT OF ST. THOMAS IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


President Roosevelt ordered that the investigation into the administration of the Virgin 
after bitter feelings were shown among officials. 


Islands be dropped 





© Wide World 
HUEY LONG 


istration. The mid-July payroll exhausted 
the city’s funds, and the city can get no 
more money without the permission of 
Long. For a day or so it seemed that the 
ward leaders were going to assist Long in 
getting rid of the mayor by getting a peti- 
tion demanding his resignation from a ma- 
jority of the voters. But at the last mo- 
ment they balked at this plan. The precinct 
leaders who are nearer the people remained 
loyal to the mayor. Now things are at an 
impasse. Senator Long has control over 
the money but he cannot remove Walmsley. 





Bar Association Meets 





The extravagant publicity surrounding 
the trial of Bruno Hauptmann last winter 
was severely criticized by the American 
Bar Association at its recent convention in 
Los Angeles. ‘To treat a simple trial as a 
public show,” the association declared, “as 
was done in the sensational trial of Bruno 
Hauptmann, is to cheapen life itself by 
causing people generally to undervalue the 
life of the criminal and to increase the 
morbid desires of sensation seekers.” 

To prevent the repetition of such a spec- 
tacle the committee recommended that a 
group of lawyers of outstanding ability and 
representatives of the main press bureaus. 
and perhaps the broadcasting companies, 
get together and make a study of the pub- 
licity surrounding criminal trials and de- 
vise a way of reporting trials to the public 
without disturbing the dignity of the court- 
room. 

Also discussed at the meeting were 
methods of running out the lawyer-crimi- 
nals, and a suggestion that the 1,400 local 
bar associations be organized into effective 
units for fighting crime. 





Labor Law Disputed 





Now that the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Disputes Act is law, both labor and capital 
are squaring off before the fight to deter- 
mine how effective it is 
going to be. Employers 
are asserting that it is 
not constitutional. The 
representatives of labor 
believe it is. But both 
are anxious to take it to 
the Supreme Court as 
soon as possible to clear 
up the situation. Mean- 
while the Federal Trade 
Commission has made an 
announcement that 170 
industries have made 
preliminary steps toward 
writing voluntary trade 
agreements. 

William Green, presi- 
dent of the American 
Federation of Labor, last 
week sent out a pam- 
phlet to all officers and 
members of the organi- 
zation telling them to be 
firm in using the Act 
when they are sure they 
are in the right, but not 
to file charges unless 
they are positive of their 
ground, and to avoid in- 
dustrial strife bred by 
misunderstanding and de- 
liberate flouting of the 
law. 


© Wide World 
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| THOUGHTS AND | 
SMILES | 














An inventors’ congress offers a list of 59 
sorely needed inventions. 
it of a nonrattling saber. 

Des Moines REGISTER 


We see nothing in 


First, news print is made of woud, and then 
presidential timber is made of news print. 
—Detroit Free Press 


A modern food expert is one who can look 
at a calf and tell how many chicken sand- 
wiches it will make. 

—PvuBLISHERS’ AUXILIARY 

The happiness of men consists in life. 
And life is in labor. —Count Tolstoi 

One real trouble with holding companies is 
that so many of them did not hold anything. 

—Chicago Datty News 


And when the early Americans objected to 
taxation without representation, they didn’t 
realize how much worse it would be with 
representation. —Dallas Morninc News 





Every man has a right to his own opinion, 
but before radio became an industry he could 
bore only a few people at a time with it. 

—LIre 





Most of the luxuries and many of the 
so-called comforts of life are not only 
indispensable, but positive hindrances to 
the elevation of mankind. 

—Henry Thoreau 





“I THINK I'LL PLOW UNDER EVERY 
THIRD PARSNIP” 





LIFE 


Some of the Arizona Indians do their paint- 
ing at night. This explains why their output 
so closely resembles the work of the modern- 
ists. —Waco Times-HERALD 

Let him that would move the world 
first move himself. —Socrates 








Things that are better said in another way: 
‘““A New York convention speaker declares that 
business women are becoming broader.” 

—Ashland (Ky.) INDEPENDENT 

Judges of track form expect Japan to do 
well in the °’36 Olympics. Going over the 
Great Wall of China is marvelous practice 
for a low hurdler. —MorninG OREGONIAN 

One difference between the President and 
Vice-President is that when the latter goes on 
a fishing trip nobody knows it. —LIFE 

Our Constitution is in actual opera- 
tion; everything appears to promise that 
it will last; but in this world nothing 1s 
certain but death and taxes. 

—Benjamin Franklin 

A horticulturist has produced a new flower 
which he has named “Prymceaticillus dich- 
mylla.” He does not, however, think it will 
be a pronounced success. —PuNCH 

It would be nice if we could have some 
criticism of the government from somebody 
who had just been hired, instead of trom 
somebody who had just been fired. 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 


says air-conditioning is of 
What about the doughnut? 
—Washington Post 


An engineer 
modern origin. 


“Most of the men who whistle at their 
work are big men.” Yeah; it takes a big 
man to get away with it. - 

—Salt Lake Deseret EvENING NEWS 
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ENGLAND MASSES HER PLANES Pigot 
Some of the 360 English airplanes which took part in a rehearsal for the King’s Jubilee 
Air Review. 


Geneva: World unemployment persists 
without any important change, according 
to the latest quarterly report of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. In the 29 prin- 
cipal industrial countries which are covered 
by the report, the minimum unemployment 
now stands at 20,461,000. Last year, at 
the same time, it was 20,385,000. 

Unemployment seems to be rising, gen- 
erally, in those countries which cling to 
the gold standard, the nations of the “gold 
bloc,” and the improvement has been most 
noticeable in countries using sterling silver 
rather than gold as the basis of their cur- 
rency. But the Labor Office cautions 
against making any generalizations on the 
gold-silver division, because the figures are 
necessarily incomplete and much more 
carefully gathered in some countries than 
in others. 

The only large decreases in unemploy- 
ment are in countries which are mobilizing 
for war preparations. In Germany and 
Italy many of the jobless have been drawn 
either into the army or into the munitions 
industry. Germany’s unemployed, for ex- 
ample, fell from 2,500,000 to 2,020,000, 
and at the same time 186,000 men were 
given jobs in Italy. Many will be sur- 
prised by the figures for the United States, 
although it must be remembered that we 
do not yet possess adequate public records 
of our unemployment. According to the 
Labor Office, 11,500,000 men were unem- 
ployed in April of this year, as compared 
with 10,905,000 in April of 1934. 

* * * 
Portugal: The rumor that Portugal's 
colonies in Africa were the subject of dis- 
cussion between Captain Anthony Eden and 
Adolf Hitler, and that the great powers 
might want to quiet Italian and German 
ambitions for African territory by letting 
them confiscate Portugal’s, has had an 
electrical effect in Lisbon. Portuguese 
newspapers loudly protested that the ad- 
ministration of Portugal’s colonies would 
stand favorable comparison with any other 
colonial administration. Meanwhile, the 
Portuguese legation in Paris issued the fol- 
lowing official statement, to serve notice 
that Portugal’s colonies were not to be put 
on the bargaining counter by anyone: “The 
Portuguese African colonies cannot be the 
subject of any negotiation. Portugal 
has exercised sovereign rights over its colo- 
ies for centuries and the government and 
the Portuguese people know how to defend 
them—until the last.” How Portugal pro- 
Posed to defend herself from any serious 
aggression from Germany or Italy, beyond 
making the same kind of appeal that Ethi- 


opia made, the Portuguese dispatches do 
not say. 

Portuga!, whose area of 55,000 square 
miles, is only a little larger than the state 
of Maine, has a vast colonial empire of 
over 900,000 square miles. Her African 
colonies, Cape Verde, Portuguese Guinea, 
St. Thome, Principe, Angola, and Mozam- 
bique, have a combined area of 800,000 
square miles, and are rich producers of 
coffee and rubber. 


* *. 8 


France: The death on July 12 of Alfred 
Dreyfus has brought into the news once 
more an infamous case of social injustice 
that developed over 40 years ago. In 1894 
Dreyfus had just been appointed a cap- 
tain on the general staff of the French 
army in recognition of his brilliant work. 
He was the first Jew to attain such promi- 
nence in the French military world. His 
appointment was resented by some of his 
aristocratic colleagues. On mistaken and 
forged evidence he was convicted of 
treason by a secret court martial, and 
sentenced to life imprisonment on Devil’s 
Island. 

Almost 10 years passed before the for- 
gery was uncovered and Dreyfus’ name 
was entirely cleared. Bui during those 
years Tfeeling ran high, and the “affaire 
Dreyfus” split parliament, political par- 
ties, and even families. On one side were 
the strong patriots who were carried away 
by the accusations of treason, false though 
they were, and those who hated the Jews. 
This side consistently repressed the facts 
and made life difficult for the people who 
insisted on examining the evidence. On 
the other side were those who believed in 
reason and a fair trial, 
including many of the 
republic’s greatest writ- 
ers and artists, but they 
also let their feelings 
run high in argument. 

Dreyfus himself never 
said that he was a mar- 
tyr to racial prejudice, 
but it is in that role 
that he will go down in 
history. Several 
papers ran editorials 
over the week-end, 
pointing out that we are 
today in danger of let- 
ting strong patriotic 
feeling and race preju- 
dice run away with our 
reason and our sense of 
justice, as they have so 
often in the past. 


news- 


Great Britain: Now that the Eden 
mission has returned, and England has 
been unable to discourage Premier Mus- 
solini’s plans for an African war, a sig- 
nificant split has developed in British pub- 
lic opinion. British officiais, on the one 
hand, are making a desperate attempt to 
keep the dispute before the League of Na- 
tions. The Foreign Office, to conciliate 
Mussolini, has made several statements to 
the effect that, after all, Italy would make 
the best colonizer of Ethiopia. They admit 
that the Italian premier may have a ‘“‘civi- 
lizing mission” in Africa. And they have 
shifted their emphasis from denunciations 
of Italy’s policy to attacks on the “bar- 
barism” of the Ethiopians. In general, the 
Foreign Office has become pro-Italian, in 
order to make Mussolini feel that he could 
make just as substantial territorial gains 
by League arbitration as he could by war. 

Another section of British opinion is be- 
coming more and more indignant at Mus- 
solini’s aggressive attitude. Many British 
youths attempted to enlist in the Ethiopian 
army by sending their names to the Ethi- 
opian legation in London. So far, how- 
ever, the Ethiopian minister has been 
afraid to commit himself by accepting any 
army volunteers in England. Apparently 
the Ethiopians still hope that the great 
powers will intervene to force Mussolini 
to arbitrate and to state his grievances be- 
fore the council of the League. 

One party, then, is concentrating its at- 
tention on the justice of Mussolini’s de- 
mands. They are trying to settle the dis- 
pute as if it were a case in international 
law, and wondering why the Italians and 
Ethiopians are not more reasonable. In 
general, this party opposes Mussolini’s am- 
bitions. The other, or official, party, is 
more interested in saving the face of the 
League, rather than determining which na- 
tion is “right” and which is “wrong.” They 
are willing to support Mussolini’s claims, 
as long as they are made before the 
League. If Italy and Ethiopia go to war, 
and they probably will, one outcome will 
be a very serious disturbance in British 
internal politics. With a general election in 
the offing, Prime Minister Baldwin has his 
hands full trying to make Great Britain's 
foreign policy representative of both sec 
tions of British opinion. 


. ££ 2 
Russia: The Russians celebrated their 
national holiday, the thirteenth anniversary 
of the Soviet Constitution, five days after 
our own Fourth of July. Past celebrations 
were marked by a strong political and 
propagandist tinge, but this year the So- 
viets decided to make their holiday a real 
carnival, and Moscow was gay with music, 
masked balls, fireworks. and parades. In 
fact, the carnival atmosphere was estab- 
lished by law. The city authorities sta- 
tioned censors at the entrances to the Park 
of Public Rest, to see that everyone was 





THE KREMLIN IN MOSCOW 
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having a good time free from 
gloomy thoughts, One man appeared at the 
park in a skeleton costume, to symbolize 
the cruelty and devastation of war. He was 
sent home, with an order to change his 
clothes, and not to forget that the anni- 
versary was a day of joy. 

During the celebration, the government 
announced that Moscow was about to un- 
dergo a thorough rebuilding, which would 
make it a city of parks, boulevards, and 
lights, instead of a wilderness of winding 
streets and picturesque mosques. The 
housing shortage in Moscow has been par- 
ticularly acute, now that the population 
has increased to 3,600,000. But the So- 
viets promise that, by 1945, Moscow will 
be a comfortable, modern home for 5,000,- 
000 people. One landmark, however, will 
survive—the ancient fortress of the Krem- 
lin, which has seen Moscow invaded, 
burned, and plundered many times since 
the city was founded in 1156. Josef 
Stalin, Russia’s present dictator, has been 
living in the Kremlin, and believes that 
despite its darkness and gloom, it is worth 
preserving. 


and was 


Kk 


Ethiopia: The International Red Cross 
is urging Emperor Hailé Selassié of Ethi- 
opia to adhere to the Geneva Red Cross 
Convention of 1929. Otherwise it is feared 
that the British and American divisions 
of the Red Cross will not be sent to 
Ethiopia in the event of an Italo-Ethiopian 
war, 

This convention provides that ‘Military 
and other persons officially attached to ar- 
mies who are wounded or sick must be 
respected and protected in all circum- 
stances. They shall be treated with hu- 
manity and cared for without distinction 
of nationality by the belligerent who has 
them in his power.” 

Unless Ethiopia signs the convention, 
and allows foreign Red Cross units to 
work under an Ethiopian division of the 
Red Cross, there would be no protection 
for the Red Cross nurses and ambulances 
against gunfire, either on the Italian or 
on the Ethiopian line. Tf there are not 
mutual guarantees to respect the Red 
Cross, the Geneva authorities insist that 
the war would be completely barbarous, 
worse in this respect than any that has 
been waged in the last 71 years, 

Emperor Hailé Selassié and his, prede- 
cessor, Emperor Menelik II, were unwilling 
to sign the convention because both feared 
that they could not get their subjects to 
respect it. The emperor still believes that 
it would be difficult to enforce such stipu- 
lations in Ethiopia, a country whose laws 
punish thieves by amputation of their 
hands and whose armies have always muti- 
lated prisoners as a matter of course. Also, 
he has expressed the opinion that if he 
signs the convention now, after refusing 
for so many years, it might seem an ad- 
mission that war is in- 
evitable. The Red Cross, 
on the other hand, be- 
lieves that if the con- 
vention is not signed be- 
fore hostilities begin it 
will never be signed, and 
that the war threatening 
between Italy and Ethi- 
opia will be one of the 
most 
modern history. 


savage wars in 

Meanwhile the em- 
peror’s failure to sign 
the convention has gone 
far to cool the enthusi- 
asm of the Italian rank 
and file for an African 
war. But Mussolini, be- 
lieving that his influence 
is at stake, cannot easily 
vield. 
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We Agree to Trade 


For many yeats commercial relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union have been limited by 
differences in political government and failure to adjust 
war claims. The New York World-Telegram sees much 
common sense in fostering trade and abandoning restrain- 
ing differences of opinion: 


Under the new Russian-American agreement Russia promises 
to buy more American goods in the next twelve months— 
$30,000,000 worth, or more than double her current purchases, 
is the informal estimate—and the United States agrees to 
grant Russia the same tariff concessions it has made to other 
countries, or may make during the next year. Our tariff con- 
cessiong to Cuba are excepted. 

The agreement properly does not mention Soviet-American 
claims. It is a straight business deal and rests on its own 
bottom. 

We are beginning to face facts, after more than fifteen years 
of shadow boxing with Moscow. 

While we haggled, Britain, France, Germany, Italy and other 
countries, to whom Russia owes $10 for every $1 she owes us, 
were walking off with her trade. With them business was 
business. 

From between 100 and 114 millions a year our exports to 
the Soviet Union dwindled to an average of less than $12,000,- 
000—that, during the greatest depression in our history, when 
every shipload of sales abroad meant jobs for our unemployed. 

“Increased imports of Soviet products into the United 
States,’ commented Ambassador Bullitt, “will provide the 
Soviet Union with greater purchasing power for American 
products.” And he rightly concluded that here is at least a 
foundation upon which can be built a very profitable business 
between the two countries. 


Promised Land 


Encouraged by tremulous times, the consumers’ coép- 
erative movement is making rapid headway in the United 
States (THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, March 25). Consum- 
ers’ Codperation, a magazine for leaders and students of 
the movement, advocates widespread education to the 
advantages of codperation as a cure for our social and 
economic ills: 


Since 1914 America has been wandering in the wilderness. 
Our dying economic order has given birth to war, speculation 
and depression. Riches have multiplied in the hands of the 
few and millions have been forced down further into poverty. 
During this same period we have applied gas and electric 
power to our agricultural and industrial production and have 
built machines which operated automatically until both plenty 
and leisure are now possible for all. 

Why is it that we still continue to wander in the wilderness 
of paverty and drudgery? It is not because of necessity. We 
produced an average of $3,000 per family of four in 1929 and 
could have produced $4,370 per family if we had used our 
technical knowledge and physical capacity to its limit accord- 
ing ta the recent “Survey of Potential Produce Capacity.” 

We are at the gate of the “Promised Land” and are unable 
to enter because of our lack of spiritual development. We can- 
not enter alone. We are not willing for all to do so. We are 
still beset with the devil of selfishness. We do not really be- 
lieve in “liberty and equality” for all as our forefathers ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence. Consuming power 
must be distributed as widely as consuming ability. 

Again we wander in the wilderness because of our lack of 
national understanding of the technique of economic brother- 
hood. Probably 90% of American adults have not as yet 
even read or heard the words “Consumers Coéperation.” Co- 
operation has been bandied about as a general phrase as has 
the word, “Service.” 

There’s no necessary reason for America spending another 
twenty years wandering in the wilderness as the Israelites of 
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old, if we are but willing for everyone to enter in and ener- 
getic enough to teach others more rapidly. 


Rural Electrification 


Rural Electrification Administrator Morris L. Cooke 
pushed forward his drive to renovate American farm life. 
He declared: 


A survey of the Mississippi Valley discloses that seven farms 
have automobiles and four farms have telephones for each 
farm that has electricity. If ever there was a time that condi- 
tions were favorable for the extension of electrification to the 
farm and rural areas of the nation, that time is now. Com- 
modities that are essential in this work are at a low price level. 
There is an opportunity for mass or area construction as 
against the piecemeal construction which prevailed heretofore. 
Money can be obtained at low cost. Lumbering, copper min- 
ing, glass, radio manufacturers, refrigerator builders, equip- 
ment producers and other interests will benefit from this new 
program. 


Confiscating the Machines 


Because of their involved nature the federal taxation 
plans have aroused much comment from the newspapers. 
The Detroit News contained this editorial on statements 
made by Henry Ford: 


President Roosevelt’s proposed inheritance taxes involve, 
after the addition of the estate taxes, appropriation by the 
government of up to 80 per cent of great fortunes. Now read 
these questions: 

“What will the government do? Will it come and confis- 
cate 200 stamping machines and a couple of furnaces and a 
block of buildings? How else can you divide up a business? 
... If they divide up the plant and the organization, what 
will they do with it? Can they use it? ... the wealth is not 
the money, but the machine and its useful product.” 

Because they constitute an excellent editorial statement we 
appropriate the foregoing from the remarks of Henry Ford in 
his interview with the Chicago Tribune’s roving correspondent, 
Philip Kinsley. 

Lacking the directing brains and the freedom of business 
action private enterprise possesses, the government could xot 
use those machines and furnaces. They would soon fall idle 
and go to ruin. In the cases of going industries, the wealth 
is not the money and is the machine, its useful product, the 
directing brains—and employment for thousands of men sup- 
porting thousands of homes and families. 


Supreme Court 


The many short-sighted people who would change the 
established form of government to meet their immediate 
needs are rebuked by the Kansas City Star: 


Sporadic attacks upon the United States Supreme Court 
for its decision holding the national recovery act unconstitu- 
tional continue from a few sources that still lay loud claim to 
the title of “liberal.” Their evident hope that the case would 
produce a general uprising against the court has long since 
proved a delusion and the chief significance of this guerrilla 
warfare lies in the light it throws upon the mental processes 
of certain self-styled defenders of liberty. 

To the list of those who seem to forget all about the pro- 
tection of human liberties, when dictatorial methods offer a 
chance to accomplish some pet scheme of their own, should be 
added the Americans who would pack the Supreme Court or 
abolish its authority to interpret the Constitution in order to 
further some political project of their own. 


The constitutional isolation of the Supreme Court from 
politics is threatened from another source. It has been 
hinted that one of the justices might be made a candidate 
for president. The Cincinnati Enquirer says: 


Senator Borah not only has written eloquently of the dan- 
gers involved in considering a presidential candidate from the 
Supreme Court personnel. He has put his case in such logic 
that a person or group advancing the candidacy of a justice 
is open to the charge of undermining the Constitution. 

For the integrity of our great charter, we must have a firm 
tradition of the complete independence of the judiciary and 
also a universal respect for the motives of the men who con- 
stitute it. We cannot have those things if men are to be offered 
political preferment, or even considered for it, because of 
their decisions as justices. 


Rural Resettlement 


From the Baltimore Sun comes a stern criticism of the 
Rural Resettlement Administration. The Sun believes 
that, like some other New Deal agencies, the administra- 
tion means well but is proceeding from an impractical 
standpoint. 


Like Topsy, it would seem, the Rural Resettlement Admin- 
istration has “jest growed.” A few weeks ago no one had 
even heard of this particular reform agency. But now it is 
discovered that it has all along been working quietly in Wash- 
ington and “in the field” and has been growing, just as 
quietly, until today it has 6,090 employees on its payroll. 
This shows again what a young man with an idea and plenty 
of money—the RRA has $91,000,000 to spend—can do if 
given half a chance. 

Professor Tugwell is the young man with the idea. He pur- 
poses to use the $91,000,000 in redistributing the submerged 
farm families of the country. Those who are living on sub- 
marginal lands are to be moved to other sections where, ac- 
cording to the RRA sponsors, they will be better able to sup- 
port themselves. Subsistence settlements or colonies are to be 
created. Factories are to be erected to give the redistributed 
families part-time employment—that is, if enough factories 
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can be attracted to these colonies by means of subsidies or 
other inducements. For the rest the homesteaders will supply 
their own wants from their own gardens and their own cows. 

How long would $91,000,000 last? A single homestead at 
Reedsville cost $4,600 to put together, according to a reckon- 
ing made by Secretary of the Interior Ickes. The total allot- 
ment of the RRA would provide homesteads for only 20,000 
families at this rate, although on the basis of the definition 
used by the New Dealers themselves there are probably three 
to six million submerged families in the country. Nor does 
this figure provide for tools or furniture or community ex- 
penses such as sanitation and police protection. Indeed, $91,- 
000,000 would probably not take care of 10,000 families, even 
if we were to suppose that the 6,090 employees of the RRA 
were to forego their salaries and that Professor Tugwell might 
somehow manage to get his administrative work done for 
nothing. 


Challenge to Religion 


What is the weakness in America today? It can hardly 
be denied that the people lack the humble fortitude of 
their ancestors who conquered a continent and built the 
foundations of a world power. The world changes, and 
character has to a large extent been replaced by material 
ideals. Edmund A. Walsh, writing in The Annals, publi- 
cation of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, sees a definite challenge to religion: 


In the immemorial pursuit of progress, we have achieved 
in this country a civilization which supplies the pattern, the 
criterion, and the very definition of material success, but which 
in point of demonstrated fact has been so overdeveloped on 
its physical side that the spiritual and moral factors of life 
remain dwarfed and stunted through undernourishment. 

The resulting social edifice lacks soul, since so much of our 
effort has been expended in adorning the body of society. The 
structure, in consequence, lacks proportion and the cohesion 
of planned intent. The specifications ran away with the archi- 
tect and beguiled him into meretricious ornaments on the 
facade, to the detriment of the unseen and therefore more 
prosaic walls and foundations. The builder—capital—is bank- 
rupt; the tenants, the people, are faced with foreclosure by a 
banking system which had to be taken over by a government 
which itself is confronted with a gigantic deficit that can only 
be levied from a dwindling community of taxpayers already 
on dole from a nonexistent budget which is being increased 
with every session of an inflationistic Congress. 

Character is the keystone of the arch which sound religion 
aspires to erect in the souls of her sons as her best contribu- 
tion to human betterment. And like the apex of the arch, 
character must be hewn from living rock, from the secret, 
inaccessible recesses where dwell your spiritual ideals and your 
intellectual aspirations. Instruction, information, knowledge, 
wisdom, character—but the greatest of these is character, 
whereon rest the pillars of the world. 

The challenge is not for religion to lower its standard or 
change its course, but to dare to hold them both unchanged. 
In a word, the challenge to religion arises from religion’s own 
attitude to a world in travail. If religion falters or pleads 
expediency, both are lost. 
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Among the 


“The Treaty of Versailles and After,” 
by Lord Riddell, Arnold Toynbee, C. K. 
Webster, Denis Saurat, Baron von Rhein- 
baben, Forges Davanzati, Mrs. M. Tappan 
Hollond, the Marquess of Reading, and 
Sir Norman Angell (New York: Oxford 
University Press. $1.50). 

The group of distinguished authorities 
who collaborated on this little book had 
an advantage in writing of the Treaty of 
Versailles which few other historians ever 
enjoyed. The treaty is going through a 
crisis. Its disarmament provisions have 
been repudiated by Germany; the League 
of Nations whose covenant was established 
at the peace conference is faced by its most 
serious problems—the defection of Ger- 
many and Japan, and the threatening atti- 
tude adopted by Italy during the Ethiopian 
dispute. As Professor Toynbee says in this 
book, “Our present interest in reéxamining 
the peace settlement of 1919 is a sure sign 
that this political pudding has not agreed 
with us as well as we expected when we 
swallowed it whole.” 

The book is divided into three parts. Lord 

Riddell and Professor Webster, in the first 
part, give a vivid picture of the scene and 
problems of the conference. The second 
part is Professor Toynbee’s explanation 
of the terms of the treaty, regarding dis- 
armament, territorial arrangements, and 
the League of Nations. And the last part 
gives the reaction of leaders in different 
countries to the state of the treaty today. 
All have written as simply and briefly as 
they could, and the result is a joint study 
of great value to anyone who wants to 
inform himself on the character and the 
history of Europe’s great post-war effort to 
settle the problems of war. 


“Chopin: His Life,” by William Mur- 
doch (New York: Macmillan. $3). 

William Murdoch was well qualified to 
write the biography of the great Polish 
composer, Frederic Chopin, for he is onc 
of the most distinguished interpreters of 
Chopin’s music on the contemporary con- 
cert stage. Also, it was time for a new 
biography of Chopin. The last compre- 
hensive one, the Niecks biography, ap- 
peared in 1888, and a great deal of new 
material on Chopin’s life has been uncov- 
ered since then. 

The outlines of Chopin’s short life are 
well known. He was born in Warsaw in 
1809, became in his early years a piano 
virtuoso, took Paris by storm, and in 
spite of bad health lived long enough to 
revolutionize the art of writing for the 
piano. Mr, Murdoch tells the story with 
affection and charm, explaining, justifying, 
but not too much to mar the truth of his 
picture. He plans to write a companion 
volume on “Chopin: His Music,” so most 
of his attention in this book is directed to 
Chopin’s character and history. But there 
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is some comment on the music as well. 
Mr. Murdoch emphasizes what many of 
us are apt to forget, that the foundations 
of modern “chromatic” music, employing 
tones outside of a given key and sketched 
by Bach almost a hundred years before 
Chopin was born, were first extensively de- 
veloped by Chopin. He was far more than 
a writer of sentimental parlor pieces. He 
was, and is, a great musical figure, and 
anyone studying music and its history will 
find in Mr. Murdoch's biography a useful 
key to his accomplishment. 





Hapsburgs Looming 
Again over Austria 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
ambitions and safety do not hinge in some 
way on the fate of Austria. In this setting, 
the Hapsburgs’ own future. colorful as it 
may be, is only a minor phase of one of 
Europe’s chief post-war diplomatic prob- 
lems. 


Anschluss 


Austria is now controlled by the mon- 
archist faction, headed by Kurt Schusch- 
nigg. This faction aims at the restora- 
tion of the Hapsburg rule. Its decision to 
end Otto’s exile and return to him a great 
part of his confiscated wealth and property 
clears the decks for restoration. But 
Schuschnigg cannot act alone. He must 
wait for the proper moment, if he acts 
at all, and the proper moment will not 
come until he reaches some understanding 
with Germany, France, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Yugoslavia. What will persuade 
these nations to accept a restoration of 
the Hapsburgs? What part do the Haps- 
burgs play in their own foreign policy? 

First, there is Germany’s desire for an 
“Anschluss.” Hitler is aiming at the eco- 
nomic and military revival of the German 
people, both within and without the present 
frontiers of Germany. Directly to the 
south lies Austria, Germany’s wartime ally 
and traditional friend, with a large German 
population. Austria is his first field for 
expansion, first, because it meets his racial 
and territorial requirements, and secondly, 
because it is weak, independent, and unde- 
fended. Hitler knows that many German 
Austrians passionately desire a union with 
Germany as an escape from their present 
weakness. Anschluss with Germany would 


mean a great and united nation. In the 
Danubian basin, the agricultural states, 


Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, are excellent markets for German 
manufacturers, and if Hitler can unite 
Germany and Austria he would command 
the Danubian region. Moreover, it seems 
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possible that Hitler can accomplish this 
end without a war of conquest, if he can 
get the Austrians themselves to declare for 
union. That has been an integral part of 
his foreign policy. 

If Austria restores the Hapsburgs. it 
will mean one of two things for the An- 
schluss. Fundamentally, the Hapsburgs do 
not want union with Germany, but the re- 
generation of the independent Austro-Hun- 
garian empire, which was itself a well- 
unified economic domain. Factories in the 
old empire were supplied with oil from 
Galicia, coal and raw materials from what 
is now Czechoslovakia, where the largest 
industrial developments had been built. 
Austria proper was the financial and com- 
mercial center of the empire. When the 
peace settlement dismembered Austria, it 
left the Austrians little more than a great 
metropolis, designed to be the New York 
or Chicago of an extensive agricultural and 
industrial area. The Austrians had Vienna, 
but the food and raw materials, the fac- 
tories and oil wells, which supported 
Vienna, were now in the possession of new 
nations which had been Austria’s subject 
peoples before the war and which promptly 
raised tariff barriers to free themselves from 
Viennese influence. Austria was a stranded 
metropolitan area. The Hapsburgs do not 
want to unite it to Germany, but to make 
it once more the center of an economic, 
and possibly a political, empire. If this 
policy predominates, the restoration would 
block the Anschluss, and would be op- 
posed by Germany. 

On the other hand, it may be that Ger- 
many can convince the Austrians that they 
have no chance to rebuild the Austro- 
Hungarian empire without German support. 
For the Czechoslovakians, the Yugoslavians, 
and the Rumanians, who profited by the 
dismemberment of Austria, naturally do not 
want to see that empire reéstablished. They 
are stronger than Austria, and richer, and 
they can successfully oppose any attempt 
by young Otto or his mother to set up 
Austrian economic and _ political rule. 
These three nations, the “Little Entente,” 
also have the support of France. They 
are her valued allies, and she has helped 
them to check German ambitions as well 
as Austrian. If Hitler can convince Austria 
that he is the only one who can reunite 
the old Austro-Hungarian empire, he will 
be able to use the restoration to further 
his own policy. At present these two pos- 
sibilities remain in the balance. Hitler’s 
position on the restoration will be deter- 
mined by the Hapsburg policy on the 
Anschluss. For both Hitler and the Haps- 
burgs, the decision to throw in their lots 
together would be no more than a choice 
between evils, for Hitler’s primary aim is 
a German-Austrian nation governed ex- 
clusively from Berlin, and the Hapsburgs’ 
primary aim is the restoration of an Austro- 
Hungarian empire ruled by the Hapsburgs 
from Vienna. 

The Little Entente 

The Little Entente of Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania has as its express 
purpose opposition to the Hapsburg restora- 
tion and to the Anschluss between Germany 
and Austria. These were the chief reasons 
for organizing the Little Entente as a 
diplomatic unit. All three nations know 
that an Anschluss, which would bring a 
gfeat German nation into the very heart 
of their own territory, would give short 
shrift to any of their aims which stood in 
the way of its economic progress. Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia have former 
German territory within their boundaries, 
and German subjects under their govern- 
ments. They could not keep that territory 
or those subjects from a Germany which 
cut straight through the center of Europe. 
Accordingly, they have tried every means 
to stop the Anschluss. In this they have 
the support of France and the League of 
Nations, and in 1934 they buried their 
long animosity towards Italy, which also 
had designs on parts of their territory, in 
order to gain a new ally against the 
Anschluss. 

On the other hand, all have been irrev- 
ocably opposed to a restoration of the 
Hapsburgs. M. Benes of Czechoslovakia 
and M. Titulescu of Rumania, the diplo- 
matic leaders of the Little Entente, have 
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repeatedly said that any effort to restore 
the Hapsburgs would result in an immediate 
war. Their nations are built from territory 
taken from the old Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. Their people are its former subjects. 
If the Hapsburgs return to rule in Vienna, 
it will be only a matter of time before 
they are ruling Hungary as well, and a 
new Austria-Hungary would be the most 
direct possible threat to the Little Entente’s 
independence and security. It could never 
regain its economic health without access 
to their industries and raw materials, and 
they feel that as soon as it possessed the 
necessary military power it would try to 
recover its lost territory within the bound- 
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aries of the Little Entente nations. Despite 
their fear of the Anschluss, they fear the 
Hapsburgs more. It is extremely improb- 
able that the Czechs, Yugoslavs, and Ru- 
manians would so revolutionize their foreign 
policy as to ally themselves with their old 
rulers, even to keep Germany, with its 
demand for their territory and their Ger- 
man subjects, out of the Danube Basin. 


France 


In many ways, France’s relation to the 
Hapsburgs is the most complicated of all. 
Behind all French foreign policy there is the 
fear of Germany, and the determination to 
block its advance in every possible way. 
A Germany united with Austria would be 
a nightmare to the government in Paris, 
and to the French people who remember 
the horrors of world war invasion. The 
French have been able, through their 
wealth and their military power, to win 
themselves allies against German influence. 
They have been lending vast sums of 
money to the Little Entente, to keep them 
out of the arms of Germany. In 1931, they 
blocked a customs union betwen Austria 
and Germany, because it might have been 
a step toward the dreaded Anschluss which 
would create a powerful nation in Central 
Europe. 

The French can be relied upon to take 
any step which gives promise of blocking 
the economic and military revival of Ger- 
many. But support of the Hapsburgs would 
be a difficult step for them to take. At 
the peace conference, it was the French 
who stood firmly behind the dismember- 
ment of Austria-Hungary, and behind the 
overthrow and exile of the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty. Also, the French will have to shape 
their policy toward the Hapsburg restora- 
tion on that of their allies, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. These alli- 
ances are a considerable factor in France’s 
continental security, and France cannot 
afford to do anything .o jeopardize them. 
The French may support the Hapsburgs, 
if that support is necessary to keep Ger- 
many out of Southern Europe, but it 
would mean a complete revision of their 
foreign policy and would be, at best, a 
dangerous makeshift. For at any moment, 
the French might be betrayed. The Haps- 
burgs, once secure, might unite with Ger- 
many, whose economic interests are so 
close to those of the Austrians, and destroy 
the whole basis of French security. France 
would once more confront the “Central 

(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 
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The TVA and Our Power Policy 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


some cases running them out of business. 
Ought it to do this, even though private 
companies may be charging too high rates 
for their electricity? 

This question, of course, has been the 
source of heated debate in American poli- 
tics for a number of years. Lately, how- 
ever, the conflict over this issue has become 
intensified. The administration seems de- 
termined to push forward with its power 
development of the Tennessee River and to 
use the electricity thus generated as a 
weapon over the heads of private com- 
panies. These companies, according to the 
administration, have too long charged ex- 
orbitant rates for their services. Unless 
the government actually goes into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and distributing 
electricity, it is argued, it cannot prove to 
consumers how much they are being over- 
charged by the private companies. This is 
the motivating force behind the govern- 
ment’s power policy in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. 


Tupelo’s Experience 


The first town to use government power 
was Tupelo, Mississippi, which has about 
10,000 inhabitants. The municipal power 
plant at Tupelo buys electricity from the 
TVA and then sells it to the people in the 
town. They are paying only half as much 
for their electricity now as they did before 
the TVA began supplying them. More- 
over, the TVA has made arrangements 
with electric equipment companies whereby 
they will sell cheap standard equipment. 
such as refrigerators, heaters, and fans ata 
low price. As a result of these steps, the 
people of Tupelo are using twice as much 
electricity as they were before the advent 
of the TVA. 

This is indicative of what can be done 
all over the country, it is contended, if 
private electric companies would be willing 
to accept reasonable profits. The TVA 
denies that it is losing money by charging 
such low rates. It claims to be paying all 
kinds of expenses that private companies 
would have to pay, including taxes, and it 
is also paying back the money the govern- 
ment puts into the business. 

Thus it seems that the administration is 
going into the power business in a fairly 
big way. In addition it is attempting to 
stimulate municipal ownership of power 
plants. It claims that it does not desire to 
drive out of business those private com- 
panies which charge reasonable rates. The 
President contends that no community is 
going to vote for mu- 
nicipal ownership if it is 
being furnished electric- 
ity at a fair price. But 
he thinks that private 
companies will be more 
likely to charge lower 
rates if the threat of 
municipal ownership and 
government competition 
confronts them. 

Many believe that the 
government’s power pol- 
icy cannot but lead to 
public ownership of 
power facilities on a 
wide scale. They do not 
see how it will be pos- 
sible for private com- 
panies to compete with 
government rates when 
the government is able 
to develop whole water 
systems. By harnessing 
water power on such a 
vast scale, it is said, the 
government can produce 
electricity much cheaper 
than private companies 
could even if they were 
willing to cut their prof- 
its to the bone. 

But this is no reason, 
it is argued, why the 
government should not 
go ahead with its pro- 
gram. If it can lighten 


NEW 
human burdens by mak- ‘ 


STANDARDS OF LIVING 
MADE BY THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHOIE 


ing it possible for people to use more elec- 
tricity, why should it not do Our 
country is possessed of far richer natural 
resources than those of Canada, the argu- 
ment continues, and yet the average Cana- 
dian household uses twice as much elec- 
tricity as the average American family. 
They are able to do so because rates are 
so much cheaper in Canada. In Ontario, 
where public ownership of power facilities 
prevails, the average price of electricity is 
only about one-third as high as the average 
price in this country. 


so? 


Against Government Ownership 


Thus far we have presented one side of 
the picture—the arguments in favor of 
the government’s going into the power 
business in order to give the people cheaper 
electricity. There is, of course, another 
point of view to which very many people 
adhere. The great power companies natu- 
rally are opposed to competition by the 
government, and they are waging a deter- 
mined fight to check the movement for 
production of power by the federal gov- 
ernment and the movement for municipal 
ownership of local power plants. Account 
must be taken of the fact that these power 
companies have a selfish interest in the 
matter, so their arguments may be dis- 
counted to a large extent. On the other 
hand, there are many people who have no 
special interest in the determination of this 
question who yet oppose the entrance of 
the government into the power business 
on a large scale. Here are some of the 
arguments which they advance: 

It should not be the function of the 
government to go into business in com- 
petition with its citizens. Unless we are 
to create a socialist state, private initiative 
should be protected. The government, with 
the vast resources at its disposal, could, 
perhaps, go into competition and drive 
any manufacturer or merchant out of 
business. But, in the long run, the coun- 
try would suffer through the establishment 
of government monopolies. 

The government could still retain the 
power to regulate and prevent unjust prac- 
tices by business men. In the case of 
public utilities, such as the industries pro- 
ducing and distributing power, it could 
even fix prices as it has already fixed rail- 
way rates. It would be better to have 
private business regulated by public au- 
thority, as the railroads are regulated, than 
to have government ownership and opera- 
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TVA authorities holding a conference with Senator Norris while the House passed the TVA 


bill. 


Left to right: David Lilenthal, member of the TVA board; Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 


chairman of the board; and Senator George Norris. 


tion. We are not faced by the alternative 
of private business with considerable selfish 
abuses on the one hand, and government 
ownership on the other. There is a third 
alternative, and that is private ownership 
with governmental regulation. If regula- 
tion in the power industry has failed in 
the past, it is not the fault of the system 
but, instead, of the general public for not 
insisting that regulatory bodies perform 
their duties properly. 


Other Arguments 


Even granting that the government may 
have handled very well the Tennessee Val- 
ley experiment, it remains a fact that gov- 
ernmental management of business affairs 
in the main has generally been inefficient. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority is com- 
paratively free from petty politics and pa- 
trorage. But it cannot be hoped that if 
the government should enter into the power 
business on a great scale, appointments to 
positions and ordinary jobs would be free 
from politics, because politics enters into 
nearly all branches of the government busi- 
ness. If we ever desire to put the govern- 
ment extensively into 
any kind of business, we 
should at least defer 
such steps until we have 
cleaned out the govern- 
ment service of petty 
politics and patronage. 

Opponents of the 
TVA’s power policy also 
take issue with the state- 
ment that this govern- 
ment agency has really 
proved itself to be a 
worthy yardstick for the 
determination of whether 
or not rates charged by 
private power companies 
are fair. These persons 
say that the government 
has yet to prove that it 
can charge extremely low 
rates for electricity and 
still make it pay. So 
far the TVA has been 
drawing its operating ex- 
penses from the public 
treasury; in other words, 
from taxes. Until it be- 
comes entirely self-sup- 
porting, there will be 
considerable skepticism 
as to whether it is oper- 
ating on a sound busi- 
ness basis. In fact, until 
it can do this, it is really 
not a true yardstick. 
The real test will re- 
volve around that point. 
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Now for the constitutional issues in- 
volved in the government’s power policy. 
We know, of course, that Congress can do 
nothing which the Constitution does not 
give it power to do. The Constitution, says 
Congress, may regulate commerce among 
the states. When Congress passes an act 
authorizing an agency of the government, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, to manu- 
facture and sell electricity, is it keeping 
within its constitutional rights? Is that a 
form, and a reasonable form, of regula- 
tion of commerce? Electricity, of course, 
is transmitted across state lines. Congress 
can regulate the rates which electric com- 
panies charge. As one way of regulating 
rates, can it manufacture and sell electric- 
ity so as to determine what rates ought to 
be charged? Congress thought this was a 
reasonable way to regulate commerce when 
it passed the TVA Act. The President 
thought so when he signed the act. But a 
federal judge in Alabama ruled otherwise 
a few months ago. He maintained that to 
allow the TVA to manufacture and sell 
electricity is stretching the commerce 
clause of the Constitution too far. What 
will the Supreme Court say on this ques- 
tion? 

Social Experiment 


In this article we have discussed only 
the power phase of the Tennessee Valley 
experiment, since it is the big issue of the 
moment. The furnishing of cheap elec- 
tricity, however, is only part of a broader 
plan which the TVA is sponsoring in that 
region. It is making an exhaustive study 
of the social conditions and needs of the 
people. It is making a survey of the 
natural resources, and the Valley, inciden- 
tally, possesses an abundance of important 
minerals. Steps are being taken to pre- 
serve the fertility of the soil, to control 
floods, and to develop new industries. 
experiment be- 
is merely wast- 
They 

and 


Many students of this 
lieve that the government 
ing money and time in the Valley. 
argue that the government cannot 
should not attempt to plan the way of 
living of a large section of our population. 
Others, however, adopt a different position. 
They point to the abject poverty of the 
mountain people in the Valley, to say noth- 
ing of the people who live on worn-out 
soil, of those who live in coal-mining areas 
which are either partly or wholly inactive, 
and of those who slave on plantations 
barely eking out an existence. None of 
these people know how, acting individually, 
to improve their hopeless plight, it is ar- 
gued. Their only hope of ever enjoying 
a decent standard of living, it is contended, 
is for the government to lead the way. 
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Lobbying Activities in Holding 
Company Fight Under Investigation 


HILE the public at large may have 
aed blissfully ignorant of the 
specific differences in the House and Senate 
bills regulating holding companies, it did 
not miss one important sidelight of the 
fight which was brought so dramatically 
into the open. The influence of lobbying, 
poth for and against the particular measure 
which had the President’s strong personal 
endorsement, became the subject of a hot 
debate throughout the country, and is now 
the subject of separate investigations by 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Once more, the American pub- 
lic will witness the spectacle of an investi- 
gation of lobbyists who, during the long 
course of our political history, have played 
such a large, though unsavory, role in the 
great game of politics. 


An Old Game 


Lobbying is almost as old as American 
politics. The existence of a horde of lobby- 
ists—lately more commonly known as legis- 
lative agents, legislative counsel, public 
relations counsel, and other names less of- 
fensive to the sensitive ears of American 
citizens—is a fact known to every school- 
boy as well as every senator. Lobbyists hold 
forth at every state capital as well as in 
Washington, constantly attempting to influ- 
ence legislation according to the interests of 
the special group they represent. When their 
tactics become too objectionable, or their 
activities cause too much of a furor, an 
official investigation, like the present one, 
is called for. And that is about as far as 
the matter goes. Legislation may be passed 
with a view to eliminating some of the 
abuses of lobbying, but when the excite- 
ment dies down, the lobbyists are ready to 
go about their work as before. 

In the minds of most people, lobbyists 
are associated with big business interests. 
Their function is to work constantly for 
the enactment of legislation which will 
benefit big business and the defeat of such 
bills as are considered inimical to the busi- 
ness community. Such a conception, how- 
ever, is not entirely correct. No such nar- 
row construction may be placed on the 
term. As the late Senator Caraway, who 
was in charge of one of the great lobby in- 
vestigations of our history, defined lobby- 
in’, it is “any effort to influence Congress 
upon any matter coming before it, whether 
it be by the distribution of printed matter, 
appearance before committees of Congress, 
interviewing or seeking to interview indi- 
vidual members of the Senate or House, or 
by any other means.” 


New Technique 


In this broad sense, lobbying activities 
involve many more individuals and organ- 
izations than is generally recognized. There 
are good lobbies as well as bad lobbies— 
lobbies which sincerely seek to procure leg- 
islation designed to promote the general 





welfare as well as those whose purpose is 
to work for the benefit of special interests. 

Today, the technique of the lobbyist is 
as different from that of his forerunner as 
the automobile from the old oxcart. No 
longer does the man who wants to influence 
a certain piece of legislation strive, single- 
handedly, to attain his goal, either by offer- 
ing bribes, threats, social position, or mere 
persuasion. He has at his command facil- 
ities which are much more effective. He 
musters all the agents of propaganda, the 
newspapers, the radio, the telephone, and 
the telegraph, to bring pressure to bear 
upon members of Congress, the while using 
what personal influence he has in the capi- 
tal. Thus, when a highly controversial 
piece of legislation is before Congress— 
such, for example, as the holding company 
regulation measure — congressmen are 
swamped with telegrams, letters, telephone 
calls, from their constituents, requesting 
them to vote either for or against the bill. 
The lobbyists have done their work. They 
have done everything possible to induce 
the people to urge Congress to act accord- 
ing to their wishes. The flood of telegrams 
which greeted Congress the day the World 
Court was to be voted on is a case in 
point. 

Many of the lobbyists who seek to in- 
fluence legislation by contacting Congress 
directly are men well-grounded in the art 
of politics. A good number of them are 
former members of the House and the 
Senate, men who have been defeated at the 
polls and have stuck out their shingles as 
lawyers. These men are personally ac- 
quainted with members of Congress, know 
which strings to pull, and otherwise to get 
what they want. Often an administration 
avails itself of the services of some of 
these men, setting them up as “contact” 
men between the White House and the 
Capitol. In the recent fight over the hold- 
ing company bill it was the activities of 
these special emissaries, as well as the ac- 
tivities of the so-called utility lobby, which 
drew so much fire and which are now being 
investigated by the special congressional 
committees. 

The extent of the activities of the utility 
lobby in the holding company battle will 
not be’ known until the investigations have 
been completed. However, the first few 
days of the Senate inquiry revealed a num- 
ber of interesting things about the tech- 
nique of lobbying in an era of advanced 
communication facilities. In testifying be- 
fore the Senate group, Philip G. Gabsden, 
chairman of the Committee of Public Util- 
ity Executives, admitted that his organi- 
zation had spent $300,000 up to June 30 
in its attempt to defeat the administration 
bill which would have sounded the death 
knell for the holding companies. Mr. Gabs- 
den also admitted that other organizations 
opposed to this legislation must have spent 
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considerable sums for the same purposes, 
organizations of investors, stockholders, and 
utility companies themselves. According to 
the testimony brought forward at the in- 
vestigation, this money was spent in order 
to “offset the terrific bombardment by 
the government in support of the bill,” 
and to “impress upon congressmen that 
the sentiment back home was against the 
bill.” 
Utility Lobby 

It was brought out furiher that one 
utility company interested in the defeat of 
the bill sent out 115,000 letters urging 
stockholders and others to write or tele- 
graph their senators or congressmen, This 
particular technique has proved singularly 
effective as a lobbying device in recent 
months. Moreover, the services of a spe- 
cial publicity firm were obtained to further 
the interests of the holding companies, 
it was brought out. This company “‘in- 
formed” private companies of the dangers 
of the legislation, urged officials to do all 
they could to protest against its enact- 
ment. Newspaper articles were prepared 
by these agents and distributed throughout 
the country, and a considerable sum of 
money was spent on advertising the evils 
of the proposed legislation. Similarly, the 
radio was used by representatives of the 
utility companies in the attempt to defeat 
the bill. 

To what extent the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration lobbied in order to bring about 
passage of the holding company bill has 
not yet been revealed. Fairly serious 
charges have been brought against the ad- 
ministration on this score. It was held, for 
example, that Thomas O. Corcoran, counsel 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and a close adviser of the President, 
approached Representative Ralph O. Brew- 
ster, Republican of Maine, and told him 
that the funds for a public works project 
in his state would be cut off if he failed 
to vote for the bill which the administra- 
tion supported. Other strong-arm methods 
are said to have been used by agents of 
the administration in the struggle. 

Whatever facts the present investigation 
may bring to light, it is extremely unlikely 
that anything really effective will be done 
to check lobbying and lobbyists. True, 
some piece of legislation may eventually 
result from the inquiry, but, unless all 
precedents prove meaningless, lobbyists, 
good and bad, will continue to come and 
go as they have for almost a century and 
a half. 


HAPSBURG RESTORATION 


(Concluded from page 5) 
Powers,” against which she had in 1914 
to fight for four devastating years, with 
the support of almost the whole civilized 
world. Everything for which she fought 
then, and has tried to preserve through 
the League of Nations and alliances since, 
would vanish overnight. 

The case of Italy is somewhat different 
fromsthat of the Little Entente. Mussolini 
has less to fear from the Hapsburgs than 
from the Anschluss, which would bring 
Germany, rearmed and powerful, down to 
Italy’s doubtful post-war frontier. The 
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establishment of the Anschluss would en- 
danger all the territorial gains which Italy 
made after the war at the expense of Aus- 
tria, and would challenge her rule over the 
German-speaking populations within Italian 
boundaries. Italy, as well as the Little En- 
tente nations, would feel her safety at 
stake if the Germans controlled Austria. 
And her bargaining position on the conti- 
nent, which rests on a balance of power, 
would be upset if Germany regained com- 
manding influence. 

A restoration of the Hapsburgs, on the 
other hand, might conceivably be in Italy’s 
interest. For the Hapsburgs, with Italian 
support, could block the Anschluss more 
effectively than Italy alone can block it. 
It is already being rumored that Italy is 
behind the move to restore the Hapsburgs. 
When Otto and his mother visited Rome 
last year, and there were conversations 
between Zita and King Victor Emmanuel 
about the marriage of an Italian princess 
to Otto von Hapsburg, these rumors were 
considerably strengthened. 

But there are serious disadvantages in 
the plan. In the first place, it would put 
an end to Italy’s friendly relations with 
the Little Entente, which is an important 
market for Italian goods. And in the sec- 
ond place, it is not at all certain but that 
an Italian effort to put Otto on the throne 
would mean war with the Little Entente 
and Germany at the same time. Also, it is 
unlikely that Mussolini would undertake 
an extensive campaign in Africa, shipping 
a great part of Italy’s armed forces across 
the Mediterranean, if he planned to take 
decisive action in Austria. Italy is the 
most likely candidate for a foreign inter- 
vention to restore the Hapsburgs, but even 
Italy’s position is by no means clear. 

The Future 

This much is certain. The Hapsburgs 
will not be restored without the support 
of at least one foreign power, whether that 
power is Germany, Italy, or France. In 
any case, they will be chosen as the lesser 
of two evils, because there is no nation in 
Europe that can afford to give them un- 
qualified support. The government decree 
has cleared the stage for action. If the 
moment strikes, the Hapsburgs can be 
restored without delay. What that restora- 
tion will mean depends, at bottom, on the 
motives and the countries behind it, The 
chance is strong that it will put an intoler- 
able strain on the peace and territorial 
settlements of Europe, and draw a ques- 
tion mark over the post-war map that was 
drawn 16 years ago at the conterence tables 
of Paris. Any nation which plays the dan- 
gerous game of supporting a Hapsburg 
restoration runs the risk of embroiling 
Europe in war, and any nation which de- 
pends on the Hapsburgs to carry out its 
own foreign policy may find that this old 
family, with its historic ambition to domi- 
nate the whole continent of Europe, is an 
instrument full of uncertainty and peril. 
On the other hand, the Hapsburgs might 
be restored with enough safeguards, new 
military alliances, and pressure from anti- 
monarchist political parties in Austria, that 
the situation in Central Europe would be 
too tense for anyone to risk changing it. 
Such an outcome is possible, but it will re- 
quire skill and a disposition to compromise. 
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S WE have emphasized in previous discussions on 
A this page, one of the significant social developments 
of the last half century has been the constant shift of 
population from rural to urban areas. The full im- 
portance of this trend is not 
revealed by an examination of 
the census figures, which clas- 
sify all communities with a 
population of 2,500 or more 
as “urban,” and those with 
a smaller population as “rural.”” In many instances, towns 
with a population large enough to be classified as “urban” 
represent a rural psychology and culture because of their 
geographic position, whereas communities with a smaller 
population, which are suburbs of metropolitan areas, 
should by no means be classified as rural. It is important, 
therefore, in studying the various aspects of metropolitan 
life, to use a more apt classification. 

The extent to which the population of this country has 
been drifting toward the great metropolitan centers is 
clearly shown by certain statistical figures taken from 
the last three national censuses. In 1910, one-fourth of 
the total population was located in 39 counties, covering 
23,243 square miles. Ten years later, this same quarter 
was located in 33 counties, with 19,270 square miles, and 
in 1930 in only 27 counties with 14,431 square miles. 
The concentration of people was even greater in actual 
numbers, since, during those years, the total population 
increased from approximately 92 million to nearly 123 
million. If one looks at the figures covering one-half and 
three-quarters of the population, the same trend is discern- 
ible during those years. 

This concentration has gone so far that at present roughly 
half the population of the country lives within the sphere 
of influence of cities having a population of 100,000 or 
more, that is, within daily access to one of these cities. A 
good many of the residents of these areas are classed as 
“rural” by the census, but in actual fact, they are really 
“urban,” since their social and economic patterns are gov- 
erned almost entirely by conditions in the metropolitan areas. 
As a matter of fact, many of them earn their living in the 
cities, and commute back and forth every day. We find, 
for example, that the metropolitan area of New York City 
contains 272 incorporated places—towns, villages, and 
cities—within its orbit. Of these, 112 have a population 
of less than 2,500 each, and would thus be classified 
es “rural”: 49 have a population of between 2,500 and 
5,000; 49 have a population of 5,000 to 10,000; 48 a popu- 
lation of 10,000 to 50,000; eight a population between 50,000 
and 100,000; and six a population of 100,000 or more. To a 
lesser extent the same thing is true of such cities as Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, and San Francisco. 


Concentration of 
population in 
metropolitan areas 


HE explanation of this great concentration of population 

in the metropolitan areas is found in the economic 
development of the country during this period. As agri- 
culture has assumed a position of relative inferiority, and 
industry has become more 
dominant individuals have 
naturally drifted to the regions 
of greater economic oppor- 
tunity. At first, roughly until 
about 1926, it was largely a 
case of the workers’ following the factories. In later years, 


Factors leading 
to cityward 
migrations 
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Problems of the Metropolitan Area 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


whole new class of the workers—the ‘‘white-collar” class— 
was created. All this was a natural offshoot of finance 
capitalism. 

Not only have the last few years witnessed a general 
trend in the concentration of population in the metro- 
politan districts, but they have also seen a number of 
important changes within the area of the great super- 
cities. The tendency has been for the outlying districts, 
the suburban places, to grow more rapidly than the 
central cities themselves. Of 85 metropolitan districts, 
each with a population of 100,000 or more, the census 
discovered that between 1920 and 1930 the rate of increase 
was twice as great in the outlying places as in the cities 
themselves. This drift has been primarily due to the 
increased use of the motor car, making it possible for 
individuals of moderate incomes to enjoy the advantages 
of living outside the congested regions while working in 
the city proper; improved highways; the expansion of 
public utility services, including transportation facilities, 
light, gas, sewerage, and health services, and other con- 
veniences which make living outside the cities pleasant. 
In certain instances, the percentage of increase within 
the decade has been enormous. Beverly Hills, for example, 
a suburb of Los Angeles increased in population 2,485.9 
per cent between 1920 and 1930. 


UT this outward migration has not been caused solely 

by the desire of individuals to get out of the con- 
gested districts of the large cities. There has been a 
marked tendency since the close of the World War for 
industries to move from the 


Decentralization cities to the outlying districts. 
. There has been a_ certain 
of industry : = : 
? amount of decentralization of 
contributes 


industry in recent years, re- 
sulting from more desirable 
sites for operation, cheaper rents, and a number of other 
items which have lowered the costs of production. In 
the case of the industries which supply the immediate 
demands of the population of the large cities, the outward 
movement has not been so great as in the case of those 
whose markets are more far flung and whose geographic 
location has little to do with their prosperity. 

These shifts of population and industries within the 
metropolitan areas have created a number of serious 
problems. Sections of the central city which formerly 
served as residential districts have been deserted, causing 
land values to decline disastrously and creating a number 
of blighted areas. The effect of this is to upset a number 
of economic conditions. Transportation systems become 
useless, and a heavy investment of money is lost. Certain 
commercial enterprises which depended for their existence 
upon the business of residents in the deserted sections 
have been thrown into bankruptcy. Equally acute is 
the problem of overcongestion in certain sections of the 
central city. The business center is constantly shifting 
from one part of the city to another, making for condi- 
tions of almost unbearable congestion. Such.a development 
adds to the problem of transportation, for millions of 
people are obliged every day to travel at exactly the same 
hour from all parts of the city to their places of business. 
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Anyone who has traveled the New York subways during 
the rush hours is aware of the seriousness of this trans- 
portation problem. What to do about the areas of over- 
congestion as well as the deserted and blighted sections 
is a problem with which practically every large city is 
confronted, but about which very little has yet been done. 


T IS apparent that the growth of the super-city has 
] created a number of other problems which naturally 
transcend the functions of the conventional city govern- 
ment. Since these metropolitan areas constitute more 
naturally functional units 
which go beyond the political 
divisions under whose _juris- 
diction they fall, it is virtually 
impossible to cope with many 
of the problems demanding 
attention. One of the most pressing of these has to do 
with planning for more healthful, convenient conditions. 
In the fieid of city planning, much useful work has been 
done during the last two decades. But it has lately been 
recognized that if really satisfactory results are to be 
obtained, planning must be made not only for the district 
covered by a definite political organization, but for larger 
regions, ofttimes regions which cross state lines. Certain 
states now have legislation which provides for regional 
planning of this type, and the next few years may be 
expected to see the drawing up of additional regional 
plans, as well as the carrying out of plans which have 
already been drafted. However, too much should not 
be expected of far-reaching regional planning because of 
the political difficulties which stand in the way of ade- 
quate programs. 

Just how to make metropolitan government fit the needs 
of the super-city structure is one of the major problems of 
the day. As R. D. McKenzie points out in his chapter, “The 
Rise of Metropolitan Communities,” which appears in 
“Recent Social Trends”: “The development of the new 
super-city points, therefore, to the need of some sort of 
super-metropolitan government... . It is quite apparent 
that the old procedure of annexation of surrounding terri- 
tory by a central city is no longer a satisfactory solution. 
The spread of population under the influence of motor 
transport is far too rapid and too extensive to be dealt 
with adequately by annexation, even if annexation were 
not vigorously resisted by most of the outlying communi- 
ties of most cities. Some plan of codrdination of govern- 
mental functions must be developed before the political 
unity of the real functional metropolitan community can 
be achieved.” 


Inadequacy of 
present political 
arrangement 


HAT further changes will take place in the geo- 

graphical distribution of the population during the 
next few decades cannot be foreseen at this time. Of one 
thing, however, we may be fairly certain. The trend 
toward concentration of peo- 
ple in the metropolitan areas 
is likely to continue. Whether 
it will consist of a greater con- 
centration within the political 
boundaries of the large cities 
themselves, or will continue, as during the last decade, 
to be an outward movement within the sphere of in- 
fluence of the large cities is uncertain. But the metro- 
politan community seems to have become a permanent 
feature of American life. And this change, like 


Super-city a 
permanent feature 
of American life 














however, other factors have exerted a de- 
termining influence. Commercial ventures and 
a host of other economic activities which 


naturally rise from a high state of industrial 
development offered innumerable opportunities 
for employment and financial betterment. A 


ac 











regulate electric power rates? 


of fair power rates? 


experiment in the Tennessee Valley ? 


difficulties which it would create. 


nomic problems of Austria? 











1. Which of the following three methods do you favor having the government adopt to 
(a) Permitting the government to generate and distribute 
electricity in direct competition with private companies. (b) Having the government fix 
rates as it does in the case of the railroads. (c) Leaving it up to public utility commissions 
in the various states to see that companies do not reap exorbitant profits. 


2. When will the TVA actually prove itself to be a true yardstick for the determination 

3. Do you feel that there is any hope of success for the TVA’s social and economic 

4. What is the position of each of the following countries with regard to restoration of 
the Hapsburgs? Germany. France. Italy. Little Entente. 

5. Do you think that restoration of the Hapsburgs would solve the major economic 


problems with which Austria has been confronted since the war? 


6. What, in your opinion, would be the best method of solving the political and eco- 


Something to Think About 


List the outstanding 


1934, pp. 579-591. 


7. Explain why the political organization of metropolitan communities is inadequate to 
meet the social and economic problems confronting them. 


8. How far might regional planning go in solving these problems? 


9. On what grounds did the federal court in Boston rule the processing taxes of the AAA 
unconstitutional? If this decision is upheld by the United States Supreme Court, what is 
likely to be the effect upon the government’s farm-relief program? 

10. Do you see any effective way of eliminating lobbying? What are the advantages and 
the disadvantages of the lobby? 


11. What threat to Portugal’s colonial development has recently arisen? 


REFERENCES: (a) Power and the New Deal. Forum, March, 1935, pp. 131-138. 
(b) TVA Rates as a Yardstick. Current History, May, 1935, pp. 121-125. 
nessee Valley Experiment. Harper’s, May, 1935, pp. 699-707. (d) Whither Austria? Nine- 
teenth Century and After, April, 1935, pp. 409-420. 
Commonweal, March 22, 1935, pp. 592-594. (f) Hapsburgs Again? Foreign Affairs, July, 


so many other social changes of modern times, 
demands the highest type of statesmanship if 
the political government is to serve the func- 
tions which these new conditions have of neces- 
sity placed upon it. 








(c) The Ten- 


(e).. New Austria Once and Now. 
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